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INTEODUCTOEY EEMAEKS. 



I HAVE been requested by the publishers to affix a 
few prefatory remarks to my nepheVs book upon 
Sardwak, and having read the sheets as they were 
passing through the press I willingly do so. Its defects 
I leave others to discover ; I do not coincide in all his 
opinions, nor do I agree with many of his theories ; 
but the simple and truthful narrative of his adventures 
as the leader of the wild and numerous Dyak tribes, 
will interest many readers as it has interested me. 

He is looked up to in that country as the chief of 
all the Sea Dyaks, and his intimate knowledge of their 
language, their customs, their feelings, and their habits 
far exceeds that of any other person. His task has 
been successfully accomplished, of trampling out the 
last efforts of the piratical Malayan chiefe, and their 
supporters amongst the Dyaks of Saribus, and of the 
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INTEODTJCTOBY EEMABBS. xiii 

influence, and commerce, without the responsibilities 
firom which she shrinks. But the dream ended with 
the first waking reality, and I found how true it is, 
that nations are like men; that the young hope 
more than they fear, and that the old fear more than 
they hope — ^that England had ceased to be enter- 
prising, and could not look forward to obtaining great 
ends by small means, perseveringly applied, and that 
the dependencies are not now regarded as a field of 
outlay, to yield abundant national returns, but as a 
source of wasteful expenditure, to be wholly cut oflF. 
The cost ultimately " may verify an old adage, and some 
day England may wake from her dream of disastrous 
economy," as I have awakened from my dream of 
extended usefulness. I trust the cdnsequences may 
not be more hurtful to her than they have been to me. 
Since this I have found happiness in advancing 
the happiness of my people, who, whatever may be 
their faults, have been true to me and mine through 
good report and evil report, through prosperity and 
through misfortune. 

The principle of the Govemment of Sarawak is to 
rule for the people and with the people, and to teach 
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them the rights of free men under the restraints of 
government. The majority in the ** Council'* secures 
a legal ascendancy for native ideas of what is best for 
their happiness here and hereafter. The wisdom of 
the white man cannot become a hindrance^ and their 
English ruler must be their friend and guide, or 
nothing. The citizen of Sarawak has every privilege 
enjoyed by the citizen of England, and far more per- 
sonal freedom than is known in a thickly populated 
country. They are not taught industry by being 
forced to work. They take a part in the government 
under which they live ; they are consulted upon the 
taxes they pay ; and, in short, they are free men. 

This is the Government which has struck its roots 
into the soil fot the last quarter of a century, which 
has triumphed over every danger and difficulty, and 
which has inspired its people with confidence. 

Sarawak has now been recognised as an Independent 
State by America, by England, and by Italy; and with 
increasing population, trade, and revenue, she may 
look forward to maintain her position and extend her 
influence still further. But to secure permanency, she 
needs the protection of an enlightened nation, to 
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sustain her cflFort of self-government; and this pro- 
tection she could repay by equivalent advantages. 
Failing this object, the past may become a guide for 
the future, and enable Sardwak to stand alone for the 
welfare of her people. 

^With this brief notice, I leave the Tuan-Muda s 
work to the kindly consideration of the reader. 

J. BROOKE. 

BXTBBATOB, 

JantMry %th, 1866. 
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the leave, I finally quitted the service, though had 
circumstances obliged me to remain another year, in 
all probability the Kussian War would have altered 
my ideas and prospects for life. I had only seen 
active service in Keppell^s expeditions, and in Admiral 
Sir T. Cochrane's squadron in these seas, against the 
pirates of the northern coast of Borneo. 

I consid^ the navy particularly useful as a pre- 
paratory school for adventurers seeking their fortunes 
in the world, — ^more especially in the primitive parts 
of it ; for there is little doubt after the life aboard ship, 
any discomforts subsequently experienced are lightly 
felt, and roughing ashore is made easy. Besides, the 
naval education combines a little soldiering, a know- 
ledge of the artillery drill, and the management 
of guns, as well as skill in matters directly 
nautical. One acquires also some idea of carpenter- 
ing, and last, but not least, an eye for management 
and order. 

I bade adieu to my loving firiends in England, and 
reached Sarawak on the 21st day of July, 1852, a 
day which is always labelled in my mind as an 
imusually important date. 

The European habits at that remote period of the 
young state, may be pictured as exceedingly primitive. 
On my landing in the afternoon, I met two officers 
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occupying high positions, liyalking about without shoes 

or stockings, and their apparel dripping wet and far 

fipom tidy, as they had just returned imrn a pulling 

• faccursion in a leaky boat The next morning I was 

offered an axe to cut down trees, or a ride on the two 

mile road* I preferred the latter, as riding was always 

a favourite amusement of miac ; besides, an old mtixim 

had been instilled into me, " never to do hard work 

when you can find easy/' I visited my friends after 

they had been cutting with all their strength for some 

hours, and found they had then almost severed a tree 

of the hardest quality and of gigantic diniensions. 

Tliey were in a melting perspiratioUj and did not look 

comfortable until they had recruited themselves with 

great quantities of cocoa-nut water. When we sat 

down to breakfast at midday, there were some four or 

five narives around, talking all the whUe. 

My fii*st visit to Sarawak had been in the yeax 1844, 

in the *' Dido/' commanded by the Hon, Captain (now 

Admiral) Sir Henry Keppell^ who did good service in 

quelling pimcy on tbe coast, and made some inland 

excursions against the Sakarang Dyaks and Malays. 

In one of these expeditions I accompanied, as a small 

midshipman. The war steamer anchored off the 

point on w^hich subsequently I lived for so mimy 

years. I of course had little idea at that time how 

a fl 
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events would resolve themselves^ and that my futm^e 
abode was to be on those muddy banks abreast of 
where the steamer lay. 

The natives have a clear recollection of those days 
when they say, " The fire-ship came and fired at us, 
and nothing could stand against her." However, 
their remembrance of this does not bear any malice 
with it, and they talk of it now as a matter of 
history, from which they invariably date their epochs 
and periods. The "Dido's'' name and her captains 
bravery are still vividly known and recounted in their 
stories. 

On looking round, I was pleased to see so many 
improvements since the " Dido's " visit. The Eajah's 
house was a capacious bungalow on the left bank of 
the river, with smaller ones attached to either end. 
The former was used as the public apartment, and the 
latter as private sitting and bed rooms. The site was 
picturesquely chosen, and had been occupied by the 
Brunei Kajahs in former times, who had their cemetery 
in the background, with the graves marked by iron- 
wood monuments, and covered at the top with pebbly 
shingle. 

The bungalow was on a low hill, with a small 
stream on each side pouring into the main river. The 
garden around was principally planted with rows of 
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betel-nnt treeSj and here and tJiere were straggling 
cocoa-nuts* But flowers were scantj excepting some 
fine jeasamine bushes on each side of the approach to 
the house. The turf was poor, and much mixed with 
a long, coarse, yellow weed, which is pernicious to the 
growth of any other cultivation, tmtil the wiry roots 
are eradicated, A short distance below the Eajah*s 
bungalow wm the dwelling of another European 
gentleman ; and these two were the only residences 
on the left bank. On the opposite side^ the Chineae 
town stood, consisting of a dilapidated row of houses 
by the side of a marshy road ; however, of late years 
the houses have been renewed, as well as the road^ 
and much increased in the number of shops and 
buOdiugs, 

The bishop's house stood on a hill at the back, and a 
little further off was the church, a pretty building, and 
well adapted for its purposes in this countrj*, both as 
to size and description of architecture* Mr. Crook- 
shank's villa (since burnt by the Chincec rebels) was 
just completed on an elevation, and there was another 
small cottage, belonging to the Manager of the Borneo 
Company Limited ; and tins was all, except a stock- 
aded place called a fort, mth guns mounted, com- 
manding a long reach of the river, and a court-house 
ou the upper side of the bazaar Besides these build- 
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ings, the Malay villages extended along the river's 
bank above. I have known strangers admire them, or 
perhaps more particularly the colour, which makes a 
good picture. But my own taste (after European 
beauty and regularity) did not appreciate such simple 
eFections ; and strangers or visitors are certain to be 
disappointed when they expect to find any beauty in 
native architecture. 

However, if we turn from the abodes to the grandeur 
of the scenery, with vegetation luxurious to excess, and 
behold the grand mountains which rise some miles at 
the back of Sardwak, and view the many picturesquely- 
shaped hills situated near, then it is that one cannot 
fail to admire the magnificent natursd landscape, the 
peculiarity of which is its ever-changing appearance, 
alternating in colours of radiancy and gloom, as the 
weather varies. A noble mountain, of about 2800 
feet in height, named Matang, stands in the back- 
ground. In consequence of the rarefied state of the 
atmosphere at times, it is so clear and transparent that 
ihia mountain appears within a mile, showing the 
outline of the jungle trees distinctly ; at other times, 
its distance looks about ten, which it is in reality. 
In the fonner instance, depend on it, rain will 
fall within a few hours, accompanied by a brisk 
squall, and in the latter there is none approaching. 
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In one case there is a sTiperabouiidiiig amount of 
electricity, in whit^li state a colkpse must ensue ; in 
the other, the elements are equipoised, and objeets 
appear in their proper form. In the hot monsoon, 
when the heat is exees8ive> squalls are neady of daily 
occurreneej at most times coming on at 2 p.m. They 
are often attended with the most virid lightning, of a 
veiy dangerous character, and accidents not unfre- 
quently liappen. After these squalls, which seldom 
last more than an hour, the sun again shines forth, and 
in the course of a short time the ground is dry> and 
the atmosphere rendered excessively dehghtful by the 
cool eleansiug and washing it has undergone ; in fact, 
it litis been filtered of its impurities. These mins 
keep ofi' sickness and oppressive symptoms, which 
in sultry weather attack the head, relax the nerves, 
and weaken the constitution. The desire that many 
of the youthful community show, of proving the 
stability of theh^ skulls by exposure to the sun's rays> h 
a sad mistake ; for it ends by a foul condition of the 
HTer, as well as other maladies, which in most cases 
oblige people speedily to seek shelter in a cooler climate. 
The head is easily guarded, and it should be a man's 
duty to take particular care of this most important 
piece of furniture, the injury of which leaves the indi- 
vidual to occupy such a mediocre position among his 
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fellow-creatures ; and Heaven knows we all go quick 
enough, without wantonly laying ourselves open by 
extra exposure to natural evils. No white man's brain 
can undergo the process of being stewed in an oven. 
I have known no cases where people have actually 
fallen by a stroke of the sun, as I believe so often 
takes place in India ; but oar sun is as hot as it well 
can be, being in latitude one degree nortL Its ill 
efifects are proved in other ways, after some years of 
exposure. 

Acclimatisation never, so far as I have seen or heard, 
permits one to go heedless in this excessive heat ; and 
by a parity of reasoning, no acclimatisation in a cold 
region would permit one to lie down to rest on a 
snowy bed without extra clothing, without sad and 
perhaps deadly effects ensuing. 

The strength of head also considerably depends on 
the state of the stomach, and if the latter be out of 
order — ^weak from insufficient food, or otherwise — 
the brain soon whirls when exposed to the sun's rays, 
the eye glistens, and a man comes to a stop, much 
weakened and appetiteless, knowing himself to be 
helpless until he takes rest, and prepares himself more 
efficiently for an undertaking. 

Excitement and energy will effect much, but will 
fail unless due regard be paid to the vulgar region of 
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an individual, for m it lies the main stay ; and trebly 
wise was that old German steward who carefully car- 
ried Lord Eaglan's luncheon outj amidst derision and 
laughter, on the battle-field in the Ciimea. 

After the rainy season we experience the most de- 
lightful weather, as the coolness of the eaith produces 
an elastic and exhilarating climate : but the heat of 
the sun is always oppressive, and is only compensated 
by the cool evenings and mominga^ which are so truly 
enjoyable, both for the scenery and the renovating effect 
produced on health and spirits* I remember reading, 
a short while since, a work which stated the wet 
season in Borneo to be eight months in every year, 
and describing the saddening effect it ipust have on 
the feelings of the inhabitants. It cannot be denied 
that rain in abundance does full here, althougli not to 
that extent ; but let the most depressed soul behold a 
few evenings of fine weather, with the bright moon, 
and it repays him for a year's gloominess — whether 
inconsequence of superexcellent beauty, or by the con- 
trast, I win not venture to specify ; but that it is so 
is certaiji, for the most grumbling of dispositions 
cannot deny the loveliness of such an evening, with 
pictures such as Turner could only attempt to imi- 
tate. The moon in her [first quarter descending and 
shedding her beams with sparkling radiancy over 
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the ripples on the river: the habitationa on each 
bank dimly picture indistinct outlines through the 
haze; high mountains are in the background. — dark, 
grand, and, cleacer, being more removed firom the fog 
which clings to the earth. Behind the villages are 
hills of various shapes and sizes, with their reflection 
in the river, contrasting with the dark and severer 
material of Mother Earth with her various elevations, 
and ever-abounding phases of change, the outlines of 
which are softened by the haze. On such a night both 
sights and sounds gladden the heart, for all classes are 
contributing a sympathetic merriness of voice to the 
bright orb. Malay boys pull about, or drift lazily with 
the tide, and, strain to emit the highest falsetto note, 
regardless of time or tune, for the feeling purely is an 
internal satisfax^tion, and not intended to produce 
pleasure to the community. The Chinese and Klings 
all have their different methods of enjoyment on such 
a night ; and if we listen to the animals — ^the dogs are 
bajring with stentorian lungs, cocks crowing, with 
other thousands of chirps and hisses from the 
smaller specimens of animal life. These are sounds of 
gratitude as well as pleasure, and are consequent to a 
bright moon, a happy country, and a delicious climate, 
the latter contributing the major part towards such 
feelings. 
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■ Most men on their first anival in the country are 
trou]>lecI with the bites of miisquitoes^ and other pcsti- 
ferons insectSj which are ofteu exceedingly poisonous 
and painful to new blood from a cold country. And 
if the peii5on be not careful of such woxintU, he is likely 
to suffer much inconvenience, and l>e laid up by these 
bites ; but a little care in the first instance wiU gene- 
rally cure such complaints. 

■ We are not so troubled ^ith flies as in many other 
countries ; l>ut small insects, aa ants, are innumerable, 
and in shade and damp congregate so as to give great 
annoyance, obliging all articles that have a pleasant 
perfume, to be suiTounded by water, in order to keep 
these insects away. These creatures also attack eat- 
ables, and many are swallowed, I believe ; but after 
all^ what the eye does not see, the heart does not 
grieve over, 

B We have snakes in abundance^ and the palsied 

horror that is attached to their name in the imagina- 

Btion before arriving in these parta, soon vanishea after 

^ being brought in contact with them. The species are 

tvery numerous, each combining certain degrees of 
venom; but it is my belief that not more on an 
average than one kind out of ten will cause death, 
and bites fe^m the greater number arc scarcely 
attended wdth any ailment. 
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The natives, nevertheless, have considerable fear of 
them ; at the same time they have a superstitious 
dread in hurting some of the most venomous, and 
will allow them to remain unharmed about their pre- 
mises, and even sometimes about their persons. The 
cobra is very gentle and harmless, and will not make 
an attack unless surrounded, or chased without any 
chance of escape. 

I have seen a dog pass its nose along the back of 
one, when the snake quietly crawled away without 
showing anger, and I have known men step over 
them accidentally without their showing signs of 
raising their hoods. In the event of their being 
hurt in any way, they will attempt to bite, but the 
slightest stroke with a stick over their back breaks 
the vertebrae and stops their progress. 

The less venomous are often more inclined to show 
signs of ferocity, and will sometimes make an attack 
on an animal or man. Before I had been three 
months in the country, my servant, while making 
my bed just after I had risen, found coiled away 
under my pillow a small snake, which was afterwards 
kept in the collection of a friend. It was of a cream 
colour, about three feet in length, and said to be 
venomous. Shortly afterwards, as I was in prepara- 
tion for bathing at the mouth of this river, and sitting 
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^on a rock, something fell from a lofty tree above my 

head, grazed my arm, and dropped at my feet. It 

proved to be a large snake about six feet long; he 

was somewhat stunned, but recovered in less than a 

minute, and made off, 

H On another oecafsion I found one morning a cobra 

^ had left his skin hanging on the window-sill of my 

_ bungalow at LinggRj and of course many of these 

H reptiles are met in all places and seasons by any 

H traveller in these parts ; I must confess that I cannot 

B call to mind any one instance in which their bite 

Hpi8 caused death, though several cases have come 

under my observation. The natives say that the 

bite of some of the worst would not allow sufficient 

Ptime for a person to divest himself of his jacket l)efore 
he breathed his last. They consider a beautiful pea- 
green snake the most dangerous, generally about six 
feet long, mth a dmgon-shaped head, and iibout four 
inches of the tail resembles a bit of diy stick, hence 

B^^ derives its name " mati puehok,^ or ''dead pointed." 
The marks by which snakes may be known to be 

B venomous are — a flat dragon-shaped head, and more 
particularly a lx>dy terminating abruptly, with the 
addition of a small taU ; those which gradually 

H taper to a fine end are seldom poisonous to any great 

" degree. 
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Europeans here frequently suffer from cutaneous 
complaints, which are not in reality serious or per- 
manent, but are exceedingly annoying, and often 
difficult to cure. It is thought that many of these 
maladies will cease when the country is drained and 
cleared of old jungles, the density of which causes a 
continual dampness and malaria about the earth. 
After acclimatisation one loses European complaints, 
to be exchanged for the fever and ague and other 
sicknesses rendering the constitution liable to the 
prevailing epidemics of this country. 

Shortly after arriving in Sarawak, I paid Lundu 
a visit,' calling at the different places lying on our 
way. It is nearly fifty miles distant by water, and 
on our arrival there we took up our quarters in the 
Orang Kayaks house, which was in fact a long viDage 
in itself, containing fifty families under one roof. 
Their rooms are all separate in the back partition; 
the front- is open, and used partly as a passage and 
roomy space in which the people of the house receive 
their visitors; and here they sit nearly all day, unless 
they are at meals, or sick, when they retire into 
privacy. Their goods are kept inside, and the apart- 
ments are considered sacred to a certain extent, and 
no one but relations or intimate friends would dare 
open the doors. 
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We took up our quartern imder the superintendence 
of the Orang Kaya in the outer part, a portion of which 
he partitioned off with mats^ for the purpoao of allowing 
' us a retreat from the many eyes, and in order to keep 
the dogs away. Before we had been there long, the 
people brought their little presents, and pretty-looking 
laughing damsels were congregated in a dense mass 
iiround our circle. 

I Kiunged out to recall some of the scenes which I 
had kept in my memory's store since our Ijist visit, 
now nearly seven years ago, in the " Samarang'a " 
boats, and I well recollected the spot where we had 
moored. There also was the identical jK}int off which 
we had, in our monkeyish midshipman's days, been 
swamped; and then again I called to mind the last 
Dyak to whom I remember Ixiwing adieu ; he stood on 
this landing-place, mth his handsome face smUing and 
km flowing hair overspreading his shoulders, as he pre- 
sented the Eajah with a white fowl, a peaceoffering 
and token of fidelity to liim. 

In the evening the Onmg Kaya sat near, and con- 
versed, but as yet I could undei^tand only very little 
of what they said, so satisfied myself with using my 
eyes and ears for all going on. 

The next morning we ascended a mountain of be- 
tween two and three thousand feet in height; on its 
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side a noble waterfall gushed over large boulders of 
rock, and in one place poured into a basin about thirty 
feet in depth. We rested and bathed here ; the water 
was delightfully cold, almost too much so, for when I. 
commenced to walk again, I found the cramp had 
seized my muscles so as to cause me much inconve- 
nience, and only by the greatest exertion could I per- 
suade my legs to extend themselves ; but my walking 
had never been prodigious, and I always preferred 
riding or driving to such a useless amusement. 

The jungle here was grand and imposing ; some of 
the trees were of gigantic proportions, and the ground 
was open, being free of underwood in consequence of 
the shade from the large trees. In returning home we 
passed through Chinese gardens spreading over many 
hundreds of acres, containing the sweet potato in large 
quantities, with which they supply the coast. A variety 
of vegetables and sugar-cane were growing plentifully, 
and I was struck with delight in witnessing the tasteful 
laying-out of these gardens ; in fact, I believe, so far 
as kitchen-garden produce is concerned, the Chinese 
have a wonderful knack of making the most of a bit of / 
ground, and of planting it so that the lines shall be 
beautifully brought round the rising curves of undu- 
lating lands. This struck me more particularly, be- 
cause their eyes are so extremely crooked when devis- 
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iag house building or wooden arcliitecture. Before 
iirtiug for our walk to the mount, the Orang Kaya 
gave his sons, who were fine handsome young fellows, 
particular instructions to follow and take every care 
of us. There was a strong superstitious feeling about 
Antus {spirits) frequenting the locality of the waterfall^ 
but on the assurance of our possessing powder and shot, 
the old chief seemed satisfied, and permitted his sons, 
he styled us all, to proceed. Wc sat late the 
evening after this walk^ and the Orang Kaya related 
bis many adventures with his enemies, particularly 
the Saiibus Dyaks, of whom he spoke with the utmost 
contempt and hatred, clenching his teeth and hands, 
with his overhanging brows pinched together, when 
naming them. 

Tlxe morning after, we rose early, and proceeded 
about two miles up the river to a landing-place in a 
small bninch stoeam, where there wjis a single Malay 
house. We stopped here to prepare ourselves for a march, 
and the owner slowly and shyly showed us civility, 
but he evidently did not feel at his ease, and was eui^ 
prised at seeing Europeans, who, he imagined, had 
come for no good piirpose. His little family were play- 
ing aljout, and more attractive and lieautifnl children 
it would be difticult to meet in any part of the globe ; 
their bright black eyes were spying at us ; as they 
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passed to and fro, their youthfulness prevented irre- 
gular features from being prominently noticed. This 
was a Sambas man, who had removed from the 
Dutch rule in consequence of a war being carried on 
against a Chinese town, named Montrado, where 
the enemy, by all reports, were making a determined 
resistance. This Malay was evidently happy in his 
seclusion, living on what fish he could catch in the 
river, and on a scratch farm of padi, to which the 
female part of his family attended. On starting with 
my companion, I inquired where our path lay, and was 
pointed to a large space of newly felled trees, and 
nothing could be more unlike a highway or byway. 
We set oflf, and had to thread our way over log after 
log, lying long and crosswise ; in fact, it was an intro- 
duction to a new style of walking, resembling tight- 
rope manoeuvring more than any other. Some of these 
trees were six or eight feet above ground, when a fall 
would have proved a serious matter. I soon, however, 
foimd I was not a worse hand at it than my neigh- 
bours. A steady and cool nerve and eye are required 
for such work. For a few hundred yards of this 
miinteresting labour, we seldom spoke, and could 
never lift the eye away from our steps. 

We then entered the old jungle, and proceeded at a 
steady four-mile jaunt, conversing on the various 
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objects we were passing. So far ob I could judge, the 
difltanee we went waa about eight miles, through large 
frmt trees nearly the whole way. A small house of a 
Dyak lay before us on a luil, with only the roof dis- 
tinguishable, the lower part being secluded from view 
by I>etel-nut trees, plantations, and brushwood. As 
we approached this domicile, the old chief came to 
receive i^ with a smiling annablc countenance ; their 
mats were spread, on which %ve reclined after ha\ing 
enjoyed a bath from a cold mountain stream. This 
is the remains of a very old tribe which numbered 
many thousands in former generations^ but now were 
dwindled away to twelve fiamilies. The old man, as 
well as his followers, gave us this piteous news with 
tears in their eyes, and recounted the brave deeds of 
their forefathers, who were able to muster many 
hundred fighting men. They told us then* women 
refused to fructify, and wished to know what could be 
done to remedy such an evil ; yet there appeared no 
signs of physical decay among them. Few had more 
than one child, and many weiB barren. We condoled 
with the poor remnants, but our advice of intermixture 
was, I fear, cast to the winds, as it was nearly beyond 
their power to effect any change. On retin-ning, one 
of our pruty fell upon a fallen tree and severely bimiaed 
himself* After this we returned to SarS.wak, and I 

c 3 
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found the trip had done me much good, and felt 
myself fast falling into the manners and customs of 
Europeans in these parts. I never ceased studying 
the language, and for four or five hours daily was 
engaged in learning separate words, which some 
kind friend would hear me repeat ; besides which, I 
carried on imaginary conversations with myself or 
surrounding objects. Grammatical study in such a 
language as Malay is time thrown away, and the best 
plan one can adopt is merely to acquire the phrase- 
ology and tongue, by gaining word for word out of a 
dictionary, and from- the mouths of people, and for 
this purpose it is necessary to carry a pocket-book on 
all occasions. 

One day H.M.S. " Conquest," of 12 guns, arrived ; 
commanded by the Hon. Captain Spenser. I believe 
their object was to afford assistance to the Sara- 
wak Government in quelling piracy on the coast 
There had been a visit to Sakaxang and Saribus in 
contemplation for some months; and taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of the man-of-war, the -prepa- 
rations for the excursion were immediately set in 
motion. Our two pinnaces were manned, one by the 
man-of-war's men, and the other by our own people, 
and, accompanied by one of the ship's boats, we started, 
and arrived at Lingga on the second day. While 
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^^d there, some vague reports reached us that the 
^w... — at Sakarangj which Is fifty miles up the river, 
commanded by Mr. Brereton, was in an unsettled 
state, in eonsequenee of some refractory natives having 
L broken out in rebellion, We p\ished on without a 
P moment's delay, and found Mx. Brereton fully armed, 
I and prepared for all emergencies ; but according to the 
■ aeveral statements, matters were now quiet, and there 
Hwas no causa for alarm or anxiety. We reached his 
fort at 7 p.m. The building was brilliantly lighted 
up, and presented more the appearance of a bidl-room 
than a fort in the dtstunce. On our landing, bolts, 
gates, and obstacles of various descriptions were re- 
laxed for our admission, and many sentinels with 
rough appearance lined the way with loaded arms* 

I Inside, there were long lines of natives, mostly Dyaks, 
looking darker in contrast to the bright lights and 
whitewashed walls. The chief " Gassing " came for- 
ward and shook hands with me; and as this old 
gentleman will appear repeatedly in the following 
pages, I will not tire readers now in delineating any 
particulars of him ; but first impressions are always 
valuable, though often incorrect. I admired these 
feUows from my heart, and sighed for the time when I 
ahould be better able to know them, and have charge 
of such a dktrict Brereton's story was as follows : — 
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with Hm, and to all appeamnce she would not havt 
required much persuasion. The tliviaion of beads we^ 
made fairly hetween young and old, notwithstandiiig 
strong preiiilections in fevour of the younger and 
prettier. After which we bid fiirewelL Salutes were 
fired, and we shoved oflf, leaving Mr. Brereton, the 
solitary European, among his half-naked companions. 
The first glimpse of the life was peculiarly attractive 
to me, although I believe moat people would have felt 
a horror in the thought of such isolation ftom theii* 
countrymen* 

After embarking at Lingga, we proceeded to Sari- 
bus, wliich is the next river, and after a few hours' 
of the pleasantest sailing by the side of e-ach other, 
singing songs and eonversmg as eaei vessel glided 
along vnth the fresh Land breeze, we reached the 
mouth of Saribus, up which we proceeded for forty 
miles, when we arrived at a Malay village. The 
natives recommended placing our vessels on the mud 
bank to he out of reach of the Ixire, and after 
arranging to do so, the chief sent his sons and pcopk^ 
to assist U3. They were a fine set of fellows, and 
their athletic and active forms surprised us all. 
Stripped to short trousers, they plunged througli the 
mud al)ove the knee ; carrying long pieces of wood 
down the b^pk, they arranged them so as to make a 
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OH wHA we si^kt go cm shoie, and in two 
: 55tfnr wwfc w» cwqileted The party had been 
K3HT ^ the while, throwing at each other, 
Qr^oi^ s 1^ mo^ ^'H^y ^f mortals only could. 
vaikxii lit die ^fcppj mud with the same ease as 
wt tMoil crm^ oa diy hud, and no stick seemed too 
Sir dieir sessitiTt^ &et and toes to grasp in 
Hie Bune of this village was Boling. It 
; jtettied oa a dead swamp, without any appearance 
nfdkr crand aiooiKi and without a drain of any de- 
jist^fCMk IVe pnnc^ial object of our visit was to 
piiMMt^ tkie popubtiiMi of Malays and Dyaks to make 
l^^v wi^ the Lingga tribe, and to collect the Malays 
,M «iie kwdity, instead of allowing them to live 
^^^M^t^i about as they felt inclined. This was in- 
ImM « a {«mary step to leading them to a better 
<fV9leM <^ government amongst themselves. In the 
ANWi^ rf the day, the Dyak chief, Orang Kaya Paman- 
<Imc ctooe aboard, and having often heard his name as 
Vtji^j^ ciie of the most troublesome of head hunters, I 
WW *uijwiseil in meeting a very old, decrepit, and 
«MtiUte\l man, dressed in the worst habiliments. He 
1^^ a ig^eat on the deck, and remained silently looking 
^wiSL His eyesight was neariy gone ; and when told 
IIniI iKe white man had come to pay him a visit, and 
|»»]^^ tib^ his news was good, his only a](^swer — which 
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he drawled out significantly— was, *'Ragua" (veiy 
good)* As for making peace, he said he was too 
oldj but that he would send some of his younger chiefs 
as his representatives^ after farming season. He then 
requested to be allowed to go for heads, as, he said, his 
wife had lately departed this life^ and he waa con- 
sequently in mourning, which he wanted to open. On 
tMs being denied, he turned sullenly round and left 
Another chief of a tribe near came aboard, named 
liBgir-a short man, of most perfect symmetty, aer- 
pentreyed, with the strong savage pictured in his 
physiognomy. While he sat on the deck, I coidd not 
keep my eye off his countenance, for there was pecu- 
liar character lurking xmdemeath the twinkle of that 
sharp eye^ — avarice, cunning, foresight, and prudence, 
all within so small a compass* This man, I was told, 
had attempted to take the Rajah's life in Sarawak ; but 
tie news of his audacious scheme spread its shadow 
before it in time, and he was at the nick of time con- 
fronted by a superior force, before which he and his 
armed party slunk off home again. After meeting the 
Malay chiefs in a hall of audience where many minor 
detaOs were discussed, apparently in a ftiendly spirit, 
we left this hotbed of anarchy and bad customs* 

When we had been in Sardwak a few days, there 
arose a serious dispute between the up-rivgr Land 
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le hastily up to request our attendance on 

lOj he saidj was macL On entering the house? 

I the yoimg nirm in his mother's embrace, 

a fit, which they thought to be an approach 

His pulse had almost gone, and his body as 

^any stone* After being there about ten minutes 

1, and soon entered into conversation with us ; 

looked fiendish, as if something was preying 

mind. This we found to be the case, as some 

!>thariD had lately robbed him of his intended 

Such causes in moat instances lead to the 

ay amoking (running a-muck). The disposition of 

iiday bi^ooda over such an injury until it suddenly 

[>ld8 itself in desperate acta This youth had for- 

itely kind parents and relativea who were aromid 

iomte his grief and watch him. 

7wenibm\ — I was directed to keep a guard one 

L'vening on the upper part of the town, to cut off 

commimication with the inhabitants up the 

3iver, The gold-working Chinese had ottered rcsist- 

ice to a government officer while in the execution 

I of his duty in apprehending a criminal among 

Itheir Kou^i, or compiiny* The culprit was concealed 

[and protected by the principal Chinese in thftt district, 

w^ho had more than once Imfore been turbulent and 

sbdlious. The authorities in Sarawak now deter- 
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mined to punish them with a strong hand, and an extra 
watch was kept in the different ways, and on public 
buildings in Sarawak, until a force had started up the 
river, the greater part of which were in small canoes. 
And on the following morning we arrived at the 
Chinese landing-place, where previously a few mer- 
cantile men had come for the purpose of warning the 
Chinese of an approaching force, and to recommend 
them to succumb and deliver up the culprit. When first 
receiving intelligence of the prompt pi:oceedings against 
them, the Chinese leaders were prostrated with fear. 
They made their appearance, offering the most humble 
obeisance. The culprit was forthwith given up, and a con- 
ference was held in company with all the principal chiefs, 
before whom the Chinese were arraigned, and sentenced 
to build a fortification and provide the necessary ex- 
pen^ of arms, a^nnuxdtto., and w.g« of fortmen. 
The first site chosen was a hill overlooking the Com- 
pany's house and works; but after deliberation the place 
was changed to Berlidah, which commands the river, 
but is distant fix)m the gold-workers about ten miles. 
These Chinese are strongly armed with abundance of 
munitions of war, which have been steadily accumulat- 
ing for jfears, their excuse being, that they required 
such an armament to hold their own against Dyaks. 
The fort was to be built on the identical spot which 
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the Rajah had attacked on his first arrival in the 
country. It was now covered with young jungle, but 
at that time was defended by the Sai*4wak Malays 
against the Brunei rajahs^ who failed to make any 
impression on such a fatness. While clearing the 
ground, we fotmd many holes which had been dug 
after the system of native warfare. These holes are 
scattered in different places around a fortification, 
covered only by small wootl as a blind, and on an 
attacking party advancing and stepping into these 
holesj a sharp spear planted at the bottom either 
wounds or kills. 

Besides these, we traced the old embankments, and 
many of our followers now were the principal leaders 
here formerly. They fouglit their battles over agfdn, 
and the old Tumanggong, as he surveyed the different 
spotvs, drew his sword, yelled, and gave a few st-eps of 
his war-dance. The fort was soon completed, and the 
cutting down and clearing around opened a large 
space for musketJ^^ to command. The hill was too 
precipitous for an attacking force to attempt to mount 
it, and around its foot wound the river. Upon the 
land side an extra row of palings was erected, and I 
suppose the whole was something of the same kind, 
only not so formidable, as the pahs of New Zealand. 
Gates were hung, with spikes on the outer side, to pull 
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f up or let down, after which a guard was left, and the 

' post was placed under the command of Seriff Moksein. 

When we returned, I was disappointed to find that 
I a demand for a hundred stand of muskets of the 

I Chinese oflFenders was relinquished, for what' need had 

1 they for such a large number of arms and munitions 

of war ? They cannot again be trusted, as what has 
already been attempted — it is reasonable to suppose — 
will be attempted again when any other lull or occa- 
sion oflFers itself, and when they are even better pre- 
pared, as the punishment dealt to them has in no way 
{ weakened their power. It is a fauft to be too severe ; 

I but either the one course or the other should be 

adopted, forgiveness or punishment* 

December, 1852. — Our next trip was up a branch 
of the Sardwak river, named Quop. Our purpose was 
to search for coal, as some had been reported in that 
vicinity ; but after a long walk we only found some 
black stuff which might become coal in future genera- 
tions. Our walk was of the roughest description, and 
the thorns were perplexing, both of various-sized 
rattans and of a smaller palm. My hands were much 
torn when I arrived at the boat, and as yet I did not 
admire Bomean jungle-trudging, although I fully ap- 

* Copy from journal kept at that time. The remarks are unusoaUy 
prophetio ; witness what oocnrred in 1857. 
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preciated the wild and beautiful scenery. We passed 
some Dyak liouses> and were followed by a few guides 
who were good specimens of tlie inhabitants* Their 
skins were about the colour of a new saddle, their 
features not good bufc pleasing, with raven black hair 
flowing down the back. 

This tribe of Dyaks has suffered much from the 
depredations of the Saribus and Sakarangs, We took 
up our alxjde for the night in a small Malay hut 
The inmates did everything in their power to make 
ns comfortable ; but they were poor, and were em-^ 
ployed in getting the sweet, aromatic, scented> oily 
Garu wood, whidi the natives are very fond of using 
about their persons, and it fetches a good price in the 
market. We passed, in the coiurse of our walk to-day, 
a small plaited basket of \dand3 3\\in^ng on a tree, 
containing rice, salt, and other imin\dting condiments. 
They were placed there in consequence of a chiefs 
wife being sick, and intended as an appeasal to the 
Antus. 

On our return to Sariiwak, we found a boy only 
sixteen years old had amoked in the town. He first 
of aU, without any apparent reason, aei2:ed a sword 
and spnmg on his mother, whom he cut most severely, 
and lea^^ing her for dead, he passed on to three othci^ 
whom he wounded in various ways, and then decamped 
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as fast as he could go into the jungle. The poor 
mother's life is despaired of The boy was looked 
on as being half siUy for years, but never violent. 
The inhabitants are now all armed, and ready to meet 
him if he appears, when in all probability he will be 
cut down, and nothing more thought of it. 

January y 1853. — ^After having dispatched my lug- 
gage by one boat, I set oflF in another to the out- 
station Lundu, to which I was appointed, and now 
had gained a smattering of the language, although I 
had had little practice in speaking ; but two or three 
thousand words were stocked in readiness to provide 
my faculties with a wherewithal to make myself 
imderstood. The Rev. Mr. Gomez accompanied me. 
We had been in the country about the same time, and 
had an equal knowledge of affairs and language. Our 
boat was small, and crowded with boxes, &c. ; but as 
we did not come to Borneo to seek comfort, we thought 
little of the matter. As we proceeded we found the 
sea to be running high, and more than once our boat 
was tracked by her crew, and then only just kept 
afloat. Our clothes, &c., were drenched. I preferred 
walking on the beach with my gun, and at night slept 
on the sands ; but the flies were very annoying, and 
in the morning my skin was puffed and sore. How- 
ever, no discomfort ensued that a cold bath would iiot 
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fremedy. The tracks of deer and pigs were numerona 
on the bea^h, and one evening I strolled out with 
a gun and my companion, more for the sake of amuse- 
ment than with the expectation of killing anything. 
After some time I descried in the duak an animal 
which I guessed to be a pig, and dropping on my 

f knee^ fired and brought him down* As he struggled, 
I borrowed my friend's sword^ a few cuts from whidi 

H dispatched him. By the dim light lie seemed very 
large. In the morning I went out again to look at 
the game, and to my surprise found I had made a 
ridiculous mistake, having cut off his hind quarters 
instead of the head lq the dark evening. His tusks 

I were a considerable length* This was the first l>east 
I had ever kUled, and an absurd blimder I had com- 
mitted in my achievement. 
On arriving at Lundu, I found a small bungalow 
had been prepared for me, containing only one room, 
with a capacious verandah around. The morning was 
beautiful after a pouring night, and as I viewed the 
snrroimding objects, fi-esh and sweet-scented, with the 
dew still hanging, I felt as proud as if I had lately 
been elevated to a very lucrative and commanding 
position. The natives immediately flocked around. 
The old chief's sons were sent with a message, to tell 
me that my father would visit his son in the course of 
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around my abode, so that I might have an 
ive garden ; and then they advised that the 
len should be ordered to turn up the ^x>und 
'of expense. They oflfered also to provide me with 
re and fowls for some months, as I ought not^ they 
id, to purchase anything at first, but to live on 
iieir hospitality. However, I declined receiving any 
these kindneases ; they nevertheless for several days 
lowered presents on me, and every morning the old 
lief sent rice and other things, I soon found out the 
Id gentleman had a taate for strong liquors, and one 
rening, when many were present and drinking, after 
the second glass, he called me a diamond, or jewel, 
which he should keep on the top of his head, and then 
shook me by the hand, saying, " Your father feels so 
wery drunk, he must go home/' His wife, as well as 
the other community of females, came to visit me 
Iften, each bringing her small quota of presents, imtU 
[ felt sometimes disinclined to receive things for which 
[ made no return. They were mostly pleasing and 
ighing wenches, without any extra burden of beauty 
ugliness. My garden, on clearance, afforded me an 
iiate occupation, and eveiy fresh fathom created 
' interests in my mind. The sad news of the death 
)f poor Lee soon reached me, while living in the most 
jUdm, quiet state of peace and security in this delight- 
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ful of all abodes (Lundu). As the deplorable event 
which deprived us of this amiable and most excellent 
ojBBicer may illustrate life in Sar&wak, I shall venture 
to relate it more in detail. 

Rentap, the redoubtable Dyak chief, had threatened 
repeatedly to attack Mr. Brereton's fort, and in con- 
sequence, a small look-out stockade had been placed a 
few miles above the fort at Sakarang. Mr. Lee had 
lived for some years as the co-operator and companion 
of Mr. Brereton in Sakarang, and now had been 
appointed to a separate station at Lingga, which was 
a branch of the same river as Sakarang, t.e., Batang 
Lupar. Reports had been brought to Sakarang, that 
Rentap was in his war boat for the purpose of making 
an attack, and Mr. Brereton sent down a hasty note to 
Lee, asking him to come up and assist with his Lingga 
force. Lee attended to his request without due 
preparation, and the Dyaks accompanied him in their 
small boats, without proper armament, or the general 
paraphernalia of even Dyak warfare. No dream had 
been interpreted, no bird been listened to, or any other 
important basis for Dyak mental phenomena to rest 
and act on. 

They left Sakarang fort, and arrived at this stock- 
ade, knowing that the enemy were in force a reach or 
two above them. After day had well opened, a few 
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Df the enemy's boate made their appearance round a 
(point ; the big gun was fired from the stockade, the 
shot scattered a}x>ut the enemy 8 force, which imme- 
diately turned round and made off^ appearing to be in 
full retreat. Mr. Brereton's force followed belter 
skelter after them, and when rounding the pokit, were 
encountered by Rentap's heavy boats pouncing on 
them with a strong ebb tide in their favoxir. The 

» consequence was that boat after boat was swamped^ 
one of which was Mr, Brereton's ; he with difficulty 
gained the bank, and was saved only by the assistance 
of his Malay party, Lee dashed gallantly on^ spurning 
the idea of turning round, although he wm liegged to 
do so by his native crew, who too well knew that there 
was little hope of any success with such odds against 
them. Lee called out^ ''Save yourselves; I must 
stand ; " the consequence was, his boat was boarded 
by the enemy ; Ms crew stood by him m long as they 
could with any degree of hope, then jumped for the 
Mbank which they reached. But poor Lee fought 
doggedly, first of all with hk rifle, and then drawing his 
scimitar, he slashed right and left, until oveipowered, 
when his head wa.s nearly severed from his shoidders ; 
he fell overboard and saiik. His sword, which is now 
in my possession, was afterwai^ds picked up. The 
enemy fortunately did not obtain hk head, and they 
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can only boast of having that of one white man, a 
gentleman who was killed a short distance above this 
very place while accompanying the " Dido's ^ expedi- 
tion. They had been entrapped by a crafty stratagem 
of Dyak warfare, which consists in sending a few small 
boats to appear in view of the enemy for the pmpose 
of enticing their opponents to a position in which they 
might be taken at a disadvantage. The same thing 
had happened in the previous case : when pushing on 
too vigorously, our men met large boats lying in ambush 
awaiting their arrival at a certain point, when a 
similar attack was made with like disaster, and eighteen 
men were killed. One only of the boat's crew survived 
to tell the tale, and he was covered with spear wounds- 
We received orders from Sardwak to prepare boats for 
an attack which was to be made in the course of this 
year. I persuaded the Lundu chief to set to work at 
once m building boats, and ere many days a large 
tree was felled, half of which was for the keel of their 
own boat, and half for mine ; the length was 60 feet 
Malay boat-builders were hired, and I paid particular 
attention to the way the planking was put together ; 
fixtures were made with wooden spikes instead of nails, 
and as for their implements, although of the roughest 
description to a stranger's eye, yet it was surprising 
how quickly they were capable of reducing a rough log 




BOAT-BUILDINO- 

rinto a piece of planking* Before the Orang Kaya 
commeneed his boat, many plates and dislies were 

I carefully laden with rice and other eatables ; sirih 
and pinang (betel) were dao placed, so that the spirits 
could partake of these luxuries and satisfy themselves. 
Besides this, to the people congregated around the 
place where the boat was about to be built, arack was 
served out, of which they all sipped with the utmost 

I gravity, and the few words that were spoken referred 
to their enemies, the Sakarangs and Saribus, upon 
whom their whole attention was evidently con- 
centrated. 

I I was hunting a short while since when my dogs 
killed two large pigs ; I was only present at the death 
of one, and then after ha\ing nearly all my clothes 
torn off by thorns while crawling through the low 
brushwood* These animals are large, and fat in the 
fiiiit season, and the Byaks who followed eagerly cut 

I up the flesh and took it home. 

My cook was a Mahomedan, so could not handle the 

I unclean blood. It is a disgusting animal, say what 
Clhristians may on the subject. Can such an oleagi* 

I nous substance possibly be wholesome ? 

I had been attempting to go without wine, tea, 

1^ sugar, or any other superfluous et ceteras, but after 

, three weeks of this abstinence I found that my John 
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Bull constitution and luxurious propensities suffered 
much, and while attempting to climb a mountain I 
was obliged to rest repeatedly for want of strength 
and breath. While lounging in the shade of a large 
tree, with my athletic]^followers who were taking com- 
passion on me, I tried to point out the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery, even the power displayed 
in the fabric of a leaf, but found my audience 
could not, or would not, comprehend the poetical 
strain. 

One evening the old Pang-lima (warrior) of the place 
sat late with me, relating many marvellous anecdotes, 
and his appearance denoted great peculiarities, a smil- 
ing and jocose eye, with a strange style of spluttering 
forth his words out of a large pair of protruding 
lips. 

He was very talkative. Among other things, he 
told me that many years ago a party of Sibuyau 
Dyaks, mostly his own near relations, and all known 
to him, were walking in the jungle, when one man, 
to their sudden surprise, ran to a distance from the 
rest, as if he had been seized by the spirits ; he climbed 
a tree and remained in the woods, while his com- 
panions returned home. After the man had been 
absent several years, living as an Antu, he returned 
to his family, covered with hair like an orang-outan. 
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After some months the hair fell off, and he became 
like the others agiiin. This was narrated with a serious 
and grave face^ and he likewise assm*ed me he knew 
the man in question. 

These people are really truthful, and their in- 
credible stories, which are brought vividly t-o their 
minds in dreams, are actually credited as having taken 
place. The Malays of a superior class are likewise 
most absurdly superstitious ; and only yesterday, an 
elderly Hadji requested me to shoot a paiticulai' kind 
of black bird, as he wished to fix its feet and head 
against his doorway, to appease any spirits that might 
bring sickness on his threshold. 

ApriL — I was now appointed to the Lingga station 
to take the late Mr, Lee*s place : tins was a more 
important place, and required considerable vigilance 
to keep the Saribus head hunters at a respectable 
distance. 

I was sorry to leave Lundu and its inhabitantSi with 
w^hom I had formed many attachments. I spent two 
months in Sar4wak before matters were arranged for 
my departure for Lingga. There was one report of a 
Saiibus fleet being out on a piratical cruise, mustering 
forty boats strong, and we started fuUy manned and 
armed, but found not a trace of an enemy, nor had 
the inhabitants on the coast seen or heard anything of 
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them. Such reports seem to be of usual occurrence in 
the vivid imagination of these Easterns — 

" How easy to suppoee a bush a bear." 

An unfortunate accident happened at this time. A 
Malay woman of a village in Sarawak, while bathing 
her child at the landing-place, in daylight, before the 
eyes of her husband, who was standing on the bank 
within a few yards of her, was seized by a huge alli- 
gator, and carried away into the river. The poor man 
jumped after his wife, and actually touched the alli- 
gator, but it was hopeless his attempting to rescue the 
victim. A few moments afterwards, the monster rose 
to the surface, and swinging his prey over his head 
above the water, he in this manner exultingly swam 
in front of all the houses in the village. The unfor- 
tunate woman was then still alive, and her cries wei^e 
piercingly audible. 
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Chart — YocabuLttiy— Positioii — Boundariefl — Malaya— Land Byaks — 
Denvation of woi-d — Locality — HmdooLsm — Sea Dyaks — Number 
— Localitioa -^ Languagea — CustoinH — TKeones — rigins — Dyak 
religion — Code — Omeua^ Future state — Suicide — Inataneea — 
Maladies— Longevity — CalculatioiL of tuno— Padi famung— Crops 
^Admiuiitration of jtutice — Albinoei, Menanggj or Boothsayera 
— Epitliets of surpriae^Extraordinary practices — Maias, tlioir 
instiuot— Fallacious ideaa — What occasioned by— Dimeneions of 
Maias — Fomale charactarifltica^Appeftranoej behaYiour, &c, — 
Jealouay — Fourth dirifiion — ^Malanau — Localities — Names of 
branches — Practices — Human aaoiifice — Character^Cannibaliam 
—Cure of sick — Absurd coremony — Buriala — ^Provision for future 
life — Inhabitanta— From, whence anirod— Suppoaitions— Poiition 
of country — China — Gradual change — Articles of value — General 
migration from the north — I!he Ohinede — Ibdr qualltiea — 
Capabilities. 

I HAVE attached a bird's^mfe-vtew chart to this 

chapterj delineating, bo ftir as one was able \rith only 

la pocket compass, the directions of the many rivers 

in Sarawak territory, and showing the relative bearing 

I of each in the interior. There is little doubt that all 

I the heads of the main trunks are cUrected towards the 

[centre of the island. Thin leads one to infer that 

there must be some motintains in the interior of con- 
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siderable height, although the great amount of rain 
so continually falling in these latitudes, will almost 
account for the numerous rivers and streams in every 
direction. There are inhabitants to be found through- 
out the island, but many of the villages are far distant 
firom each other. Intercourse is held among them- 
selves, and they rely on no exterior commodities, their 
wants being singularly simple. 

The territory of Sardwak comprises two hundred 
and twenty miles of sea coast in a straight line facing 
the north-west, and its depth inland extends from 
eighty to one hundred miles. The Brunei territory 
borders it on the east, and the Dutch possessions are 
to the southward and westward. The boundaries 
inland are the sources of the tributaries to the Kapuas 
river ; and again, further to the eastward and centre 
of the island, are found the heads of the Banger Masin 
and Kotei rivers, which have their outlets on the 
south and south-east side of the island. The tribes 
and branch tribes are very numerous, and a rough 
estimate from 200,000 to 300,000 souls is the nearest 
approximation I will venture on, for the communication 
is difficult even on the coast section, and many of the 
inland branch tribes are as yet only known by name. 
The general plan of estimating the number is by allow- 
ing four or five to each door of a long house, the 
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sr to the oppressed, and the greater number to the 
thy and prosperous localitieSi 
The first Dmurnn^ and most civilised, are the 
Malays who are Mahomedans, and occupy habitations 
on the coast, and have for a Jength of time supplied 
the inland population with salt and other necessaries, 
making fabulous profits on such articles. It seems 
evident these people have come from Sumatra or the 
Malayan Peninsula ; but since their aixival they have 
fljeen mixed with the Dyak and Malanau populations, 
adopting many of their custonas and much of their 

(language, but they have always borne the name of 
MahomedanSj and their coiirt language is the same 
as spoken in Sumatra, with very few exceptions. It 
has often been compared to Italian in its sweetness of 
sound, and haB some peculiarities besides strangely 
bearing an affinity to it ; for instance, a Malay wiH 
ask pardon when he lifts the ends of his trousers to 
Pshow a bruise on his legs, or give you a '* salaam" on 

The Italians also have a 



naming his arm or knee. 




• l&i Divimon. — M^ys, 

2nd DipMnh — Land Dyaka* Branches : Sammbau, Singgei, Senta, 
an, Lam, Bukar* Engkroh, Eiigrat, MiliMa» Sow. 

Snl Dmmon.-^eB, Dyaka* Branchea : BallauB^ SibuyaUi Sakarang, 
Saribus, tJndup, Batang Ayer» Lamanak, Bugau, Kantu. 

'iih Dtmsion^—MtdmiBU tribe, Bmncbeg : Mattu, Eejan^t Mttkah, 
Kayan, Bakntan, Moloh, Ukit^ Punan, Skapan, Eanowit 
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similar method of apology when mentioning their feet 
or foot gear, and utter a preparatory expression of 
"saving your presence/' or, "with all respect,"* before 
talking of such vulgar parts. The manner too of 
asking some questions,. and answering, in exactly the 
same words, the difference being only regulated by 
the intonation of the voice> is similar. 

Second Division — Land Dyaks. — ^The generic term 
Dyak (or properly called Dya by themselves) in many 
dialects simply means inland^ although among many 
of the branch tribes the term is not known as being 
referable to themselves, further than in its signification 
as a word in their language. Some of the interior 
populations, even as far off as Brunei, are called Ka- 
daya-n. Then again, the Mattu or Malanau name for 
inland is Kadaya, although the generic term applied 
to themselves is "Malanau," the origin of which is 
unknown. Again, the name of the numerous tribes 
situated far in the interior of Rejang, although a dis- 
tant branch of the Malanau tribe, are called " Kayan," 
and our own more inmiediate people "Daya," or as 
more generally known Dyak. The land Dyaks' word 
for inland is Kadayo. 

After these few vague preliminary remarks, on 

* Mrs. Gretton's Italy. 
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which the more scientific may enlaige, I will proceed 
to give some description of their habits, which are 
more immediately under our observatiou. The land 
Dyaks — ^so named by Europeans in consequence of 
not being accustomed to go to sea, either for trading 
or piratical purposes — number some forty branch tribes, 
with great variations in language, and it would be 
I now almost impossible to find the main or principal 
I Btoeki unleea it can be traced back to the Malay or 
Javanese tongues. They occupy localities up the 
I livera Sadong, Samarakan, Sarawak, and Lundu^ and 
[ it is my belief have migrated from the lower section 
of the Kapuas, marked red on the map. The remains 
of Hindooisni found among them, such as stone-shaped 
bulls and other stone ut^nsik ; the refusal among them 
to touch the flesh of cattle and deer, and so particular are 
they, that they will fine a man for even spilling the 
blood of these animals on their premises ; the name 
of their deity being Juwata — these testifying points 
support a fair conjecture that they must have gained a 
vague notion of Hindoo worship from people coming 
into the Kapuas river from the island of Java, which 
is only distant from some of the outstretching points 
of Borneo two hundred mUes, and fair winds generally 
prevail between* 

The Hindoo religion was the prevailing belief in 
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Java four hundred years ago, and even the Sar&wak 
Malays of the present generation can recollect the time 
when it was usually said in conversation, in reference 
to distant bygone dates, " In the dajrs of the Hindoos," 
which expression has become extinct, as the Mahome- 
dans of late years have been in the habit of going 
hadji to Mecca> and are now able to use the dates of 
the Hegira. 

The inland populations in and about this division 
of Borneo are eastward and northward bound, fre- 
quently migrating in search for fresh farming lands, 
about which they continually quarrel, and in con- 
sequence disperse, forming a new nucleus for a branch 
tribe. 

Their customs and appearance differ considerably 
from the other tribes, and do not encourage so great 
an interest in a traveller's breast as the sea Dyaks, 
who are a fairer and finer people in every way. There 
are many wild traditions to be gathered among these 
people. Mention is made of their forefathers having 
come, or been brought, in a large ship from the north- 
ward, and the conjectural surmise is that the country 
they aUude to must either be Cochin-China or Siam. 
The population in the whole of this section does not 
exceed 40,000 souls, and among their present habitats 
the remains of former villages possessing inhabitants 
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far higher state of civilisation are freqneiitly being 
d. Several have been dug up sinee the publishing 
ilr, Spencer St John's book, which mentions a few 
faants found in the Sarawak dlBtrict. Other re- 
ps, far distant^ have been brought to light, with 
te of the gold ornaments, seven feet under ground, 
reU as many articles of ci-ockery and other utcnsila 
H articles being found much further in the in- 
W, gives the subject additional interest. The depth 
er ground vvUl probably be accounted for by the 
lual increase of soil, which is so often being washed 
m in the freshes* 

iMrd Bivmon — Sea Dyaks. — The Sea Dyaks 
Ipr the centre of the SarAw\ik territory, numbering 
a one hundred to one hundred and twenty thousand 
% and have arrived from the centre section, 
ked gt*em on the map, of the Kapuas river. I 
not attempt to trace their previous localities 
this island further than that region* The branch 
BS are numeraus, named after their different 
itries, Sibuyau, Lingga, Undup, Sakarang, Saribus, 
Ulu Ayer, or Upper Water. The latter live in 
Hpcinity of the Kayans and Malolis, to whom 
f bear some resemblance ; but more of them in the 
th dirisiom The Sea Dyaks have been the prin- 
ij^icad hunting heroes, and are by far tJie most 
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Ztom Tvhat dii^ection such a practice could have 

tieen inherited is beyond my ken. The instrument 19 

small metaJ tube, about three inches long, closed 

Lt one endj with a separate piston, the bottom of 

rhich fits closely into the tube, and when some dried 

Stuff answering the purpose of tinder is introduced, 

id the piston slapped suddenly down^ the head of 

lit being held in the palm of the hand, in order to 

i^nthdiaw it as quickly as possible with a jerk, fire 

I is by this means communiaited to the tinder in the 
tube. The Dyaks call the instrument " l>eai api/* 
I have one in my possession, but have never been 
successful in obtaining a light with it. Them practices 
are not named as being in any way wonderftd in 
themselveSj or new to science, as anyone probably 
knows that sudden exhaustion of air produces fire, 
and would be able to give a lecture on the minutiae 
of the proceeding. But the strange and unaecoimtable 
question ie^ how such customs were first introduced 
amongst so primitive a race as is to be found in these 
lands, who even eat with their fingers, and possess 
other habits which give tiiem the name of demoniacal 

I cut-throats. They are far superior to the New 
Zealanders in many useful accomplishments ; and a 
question often arises in the mind, whether it be the 
dusky remains of olden civilisation, or the dawning of 
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day, consequent on an improving and progressing state 
of spontaneous development 

If I were to reason on the subject^ the facts pro- 
duced would tend to support the previous idea, 
namely, that these tribes are the offshoots of more 
civilised peoples, and have inherited customs from 
their forefathers, most of which are now forgotten ; 
the useful manufacture of weapons and implements 
for their own employments remaining still known to 
them. My feeling of interest^ however, in these 
dusky gentlemen overcomes dry impleasant facts, as 
it is far more gratifying in every way to entertain a 
notion (although perhaps a wrong one), that for their 
own necessities, and by their own industry, they have 
awakened practices so needful to themselves. The 
New Zealanders had no more than sharp stones for 
axes in the beginning of the last century, while these 
Dyaks have constructed numerous and complicated 
instruments for a considerable period. Both of these 
theories support the Christian and Darwinian teaching, 
as neither allows that people can come into spontaneous 
existence, but maintains that they are developed from 
first parents, or previous causes. The orthodox one 
being mystified in the fabulous legend of Adam and 
Evfe or the Mosaic cosmogony, and that of Mr. Dar- 
win's theory, may be carried back through innumerable 
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ages, and perhaps varieties, when the paicntage might 
be deduced by retrogressive steps through regular 
[iltoges of dismembermeut. But origins of languages 
and peoples seem ever clouded with endless mystery^ 
and are as difficiilt to find as the real origin of 
everything else on the earth*s surface. 

Whether we follow the orthodox Christian teaching 
of Divine interposition to account for things which 
the human reason cannot unravel sufficiently for 
belief, or whether we receive Darwin's hypothesis of 
a few parent stocks, to account for the life of the 
animal and physical kingdom, one is as darkly clouded 
and fraught with difficulties as the other at the 
present time ; but the latter h3^othesis offers us this 
advantage, that it awakens faculties, to observe, to 
inquire, and to gain and hold to the several straws on 
the path of knowledge ; whereas the other permits 
our minds to sleep with a consolatory faith, trust, and 
satisfaction, that we are in existence, and it little 
matters how we came, except that we are sent by an 
Almighty Power to do good in this our habitation. 

On the subject of the or^ superstition or religion 
of the Dyaks, the forms have fdready been mentioned 
in Mr. St, John's work. There is no doubt they have 
a regular hierarchy of beings, to each of whom are 
attached diflcrent attributes. There isj in the first 
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sy explain lapse of timo by the height of 

^yaks have no correct calculation of year, 
^hat they call their padi year. They are 
I the planting season by certain stars, and 
the Pleiades group to be a certain height 
I horizon before daylight This denotes the 
[ne ; after which they are guided by the size 
rang padi, which has to be weeded and trans- 
md bears fruit in eight months in the low 
and seven on the hills. The latter is of infe- 
ty, but as it does not require replanting^ the 
^nerally obtain a larger quantity of it, which 
repays them for deficiency in quaHty, They 
means of a bit of sharpened steel, which is 
to their fingers, and in grasping a handful of 
the padi, the steel cuts through them ; but it 
prwess* The fruit is taken home^ and after 
id^ is stored in different-sized trt^ugha of bark, 
3 sewn together, and form strong, endurable 
he only means of computing the quantity of 
sale, is by naming the size round of one of 
ighs. 

ixvests vary very much in the quantity pro- 
i failure in the bumhig of the old jungle, 
too much wet, or want of sun in the ripening 
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seaflon, so injures the crop as to put the inhabitants to 
great straits to obtain means of maintaining life. 
Vegetables are not in abundance, except those growing 
wild in the jungles. The feeding on unripe cucumbers 
or other foods of the kind, occasions much sickness. 
An apparent provision of nature, however, much assists 
the inhabitants, as the causes which produce bad crops 
of padi seem to favour the various fruits of the country, 
and thus are the people afforded means of living. 

Then, the luscious durean, with its odoriferous per- 
fume, is a great benefit, although its heating propensity 
causes light fevers to be prevalent. These ignorant 
people of course look upon the incident as a special 
intervention and compensation of their God (Bertara). 

The administration of law among themselves sup- 
plies many admirable precedents. Unfortunately, their 
ties of relationship and want of substantial principle, 
are impediments to the carrying out of justice ; at the 
same time, they are peculiarly alive to the advantages 
of a just administration, which never fails to secure 
the aid and support of the majority. 

In the event of one tribe commencing war upon 
another, by killing without provocation, the aggressor 
would incur a "hukum mimgkal,^ or fine of 75?., ac- 
cording to custouL In cases of adultery, the husband 
or wife in fault is liable to be beaten with sticks by 
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.giieved parties, on the oi)en gi-oimd, as their 

s are held sacred. Theii* system of justice in this 

is of a very beneficial character, as the female 

jis alike with the male. Petty cases of theft are 

lished lightly, as Avell as all other trivial cases, but 

.x)dy is allowed to molest his neighbour without 

iurring a fiine. For instance, if a party of people 

lould ever damage the drinking or bathing well of 

uother house, or hack at the sticks on the landing- 

)lace, they would be mulcted. In quarrels about land, 

they are supposed only to use sticks, and they fall to in 

earnest : the most pugnacious keep very barbarous 

spiked and thorny ones for the express purpose, and 

many use bark hats and jackets to ward off the blows 

of these implements. 

Cases of premeditated murder are very unusual 
among them, although at one time the attack of one 
party on another was often attended by death. A few 
examples of heavy fines, inflicted with a strong hand, 
have greatly decreased this evil. 

A chief leading such a party is, in most cases, a 
man of property, and in the event of one of his 
followers being killed, he pays a jar worth 91. to the 
deceased's parents, or nearest relations. 

Their "menango," or soothsayers, bear a resem- 
blance to the gree grees, or mondas, mentioned in Du 
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Chaillu's work. They are supposed to cure the sick 
by dealing with mysterious agencies ; but the Dyaks 
are now becoming less confident of the efficacy of 
such practices, and are glad to obtain European 
medicines and attendance. 

Their superstitious dread of eating certain animals 
is a point of resemblance between them and the 
inhabitants of the west coast of Africa ; the reason 
being, they suppose these animals bear a proximity to 
some of their forefathers, who were begotten by them, 
or begot them. 

Albinoes are found amongst them, and are sad 
objects, though the natives are fond of such mon- 
strosities; to a white man their appearance is a 
most distressing sight. They answer exactly the 
description given by Burton and other travellers in 
different parts. They do not, however, appear to be 
so deficient in physical as mental capacity. The 
weakness of their eyes produces a nervous trembling, 
as if the pupil could not bear the light — ^the colour is 
of a faint pinkish tinge. 

Epithets of surprise are often "Apai Indai,'' or 
" AM Indai," " Father and mother," or " Oh, mother l** 
This expression seems very universal, for even 
Europeans appeal to their grandmothers in cases of 
distress or perplexity. 
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In many cases of sickness and death, on inquiring 
the cause, they reply, " Pansa antu/' or " A spirit has 
passed.'' This may be otherwise interpreted '' He 
possesses a devil:^ 

The extraordinary cnstoni of hanging rags on trees 
by the roadsidcj by every passer by, and the practice 
of heaping stones in . recollection of some past 
event, are found here also. But I have only heai-d of 
one instance of the former, and on making hiquirieSj 
found it of the same curious character as mentioned 
by travellers in Madagascar, Ireland, and Africa, I 
believe it to be the remnant of some ancient idolatrous 
worship, which appe^ars to have been ahnost universal 
in its practice, and now only the hollow letter re- 
mains, the substance having long siuce become extinct 

The Maias, or Orang-utan, which is supposed to 
resemble the human form, hi a dcgi'eo only second to 
the wonderful Gorilla of Southern Africa, is very 
common in some parts, and frequents certain localities, 
but is not to be found ia others. I have never been 
able to account for this peculiarity of limited abode, 
as in some places the river is quite narrow enough for 
them to cross over ; and one can scai eely think that 
the difference of vegetation can be bo marked as to 
keep them stationaiy. 

Their instincts may bo sufficiently developed to hold 
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intimacy, and the probability of the one or the other 
is about equaL I fear transmutatiouists will be dis- 

■ appointed in their expectations of finding the con- 
^niieting IhiJc in tliese parts. I should be glad to 

■ supply the infoimation, if it could be obtained with 

■ any appearance of taiith. But a travellei' should be 
nothing if not impartial, 

I According to Du Oiaillo'^s account of the Gorilla, it 
exceeds the height of the Maias only by a few inches ; 
many larger specimens of the latter may yet Vk? found. 
But scientific men are much attached to preconceived 
notions. I once was requested to send home the 
B dimensions of a large Maiiis shot in Batang Lupar ; ita 
B height exceeded any already found by a distinguished 
natundist who had visited these parts ; the conse- 
quence w-as that my measurement wafi discredited, 
although I had taken it with my owTi hands. The 
liones w*ere buried deep, but were carried away by the 
pigH, and no more to be found. The strength of these 
animals is ti'uly wonderful, iind a man w^ould have 

(little chance of eseape w^ho had once been gripped by 
them. 
I will endeavour now to give some description of 
the characteristics of Dyak females^ w^hom I have had 
[ many opportunities of meeting, both when they have 
een pajdng me complimentary visits, and when I 
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me the nose by the aimple 

{hhj and turn iip/^ Then 

m here to yonder, naturally 

l^ by disfigurements, from the 

irih and betel -nut. The teeth 

filed to a pointj and the red 

Lis \"er their lips and considered an 

r are not, however, thick lipped^ 

'pearance evince an excess of the 
IS is found in many Asiatics. The 
ion of their countenances is attractive 
and Imghtness emitted from the eye ; 
Bs and softens the remEiinder of their 
itures* The hair may Ix? compared to a 
^ny's tail, long, bright, and coarse^ which 
mg m health permits. A fever quickly 
them of this Wautiful adommentj of which 
exceedingly proud. They seldom fail to 
leir heads before a speetiitor, in order to toss 
flowing tresses over their back and shoulders. 
[ more favoured ones, too, when on a visit, are fond 
be excuse of excessive heat requiring the jacket to 
nthdrawn, to expose a smooth, satiny, brown skin. 
Uarm climates this can scarcely be considered an 
plicaey by the most sensitive, 
rheir general dress is very often reduced to the 
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short fix)ck, which covers from the knees to the waist, 
and the jacket is used or not as they like. 

Their labour soon brings an excess of muscle over 
their frame, and then their appearance becomes hard 
and healthful, but less interesting. 

The holding of parangs in their unformed and 
youthful hands, for the purpose of cutting young 
jungle, injures their fingers, and many are to be seen 
with crooked and enlarged knuckle-bones. The ankle 
flwells with continual plodding up hills, or in swampy 
jgrounds. 

Often one fails to recognise them after gathering 
their harvests, when they are exposed from mom to 
night to sua and rain, and become very black and 
. dingy coloured. 

This, however, soon vanishes when they are restored 
to quiet life. The most trying house-work is .beat- 
ing out, or husking the padi, which is placed in a 
wooden trough, and pounded by a long heavy pole 
held in upright attitudes. Sometimes as many as four 
;and five women work together, keeping exact time, 
accompanied with far more noise than thrashing out 
wheat in England. Their time is occupied from the 
time of youth, first in water-carrying, feeding poultry 
and pigs, learning, and then making cloths, and mats ; 
then again in farming and padi husking, and last. 
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tboiigh not leastj in watching their bairns, which come 
into the world without much m\o or attention from 
nurses. Nature soon recovers herself, and the mother 
frequently is seen within a few days moving about 
with her new charge. , 

They marry at an early age, and separate frequently 
before they find a partner to please them, under the 
plea of ]jad dreams or birds. Strangers generally look 
on their conduct (irrespeetively of these temporary and 
probationary maniages) i\b Ijetng remarkably volatile 
and disreputable ; and this idea haa been circulated by 
the teachers of the GospeL But an impartial ob- 
server, after making inquiry, will find there are many 
more penalties attached to their peccadilloes than, I 
believe, are found under similar circumstances in 
Europe. The "greatest disgrace is attached to a woman 
found in a state of pregnancy without being able to 
name her husband ; and cases of self-poisoning, to 
avoid the shame, are not of unusual occurrence* If 
one be found in this state, a fine must l>e paid of 
pigs and other things. Few even of the chiefs will 
come forward without incmTing considerable responsi- 
bility. A pig l^ killed, which noraiimlly becomes 
the father, for want, it is supposedj of another and 
Tsetter one, Tlien the surrounding neighbours have to 
be furmshcd with a share of the fine to banish the 
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Jabu^ which exists affcer such an event. If the fine be 
not forthcoming, the woman dare not move out of her 
room, for fear of being molested, as she is supposed to 
have brought evil (Kudi) and confusion upon the 
inhabitants and their belongings. 

I believe there are many good and even fascinating 
qualities in Dyak women. They are not at all want- 
ing in sharpness of intellect, good common sense, firm- 
ness of purpose, and constancy when they have once 
settled 4own. 

In many cases they are more adept politicians than 
their husbands, and their advice is often followed in 
serious business. Likewise their assistance and good 
opinion go a long way to establish a successftd result 
in any negotiation. Their general conversation is not 
wanting in wit, and considerable acutene^ of perception 
is evinced, but often accompanied by improper and inde- 
cent language, of which they are unaware when giving 
utterance to it. Their acts, however, fortunately 
evince more regard for modesty than their words. 
Their gait is very stiff and ungraceful. It resembles 
waddling more than walking ; and they always have 
the toes turned in, owing to the scantiness of their 
dress, and the habit of fixing its folds between the 
knees. They are wonderfully strong walkers, and 
fetch water for everyday household purposes from sur- 
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pijaiiig distances. The colour of tlieir skin varies 
coDaiderably, not so much Ijetwcen one tribe and 
another, as in varione localities : and whether it be 
attributable to different kinds of water, or food, or 
increase of shade from old junglej is a question. But 
'there is no doubt that all who reside iu the interior 
are much faii*er than those who have moved towards 
the mouths of the rivers, and a very few years is able 
to effect the change of appearance. They say them- 
selves it is owing to the muddy colour of the water in 
the lower grounds, whereas fuither up the river they 
Imthe in^ and drink of, clear gravelly-bedded streams. 
Their natural tint is an olive or bronze colour, which 
in my opinion is remarkably suited to the human race. 
1 will give one instance of their intense desire for 
iidiuiration, and then- vindictive (though puerile) sphit 
of jealousy. A Saiibus Dyak girl formed a violent 
attachment to a young feHow^ and they were, to the 
best of my knowledge, an engaged couple. On paying 
a visit to the long house in which they both lived, 
I produced a volume of Byron's Illustrated Beauties^ 
and showed them to the people. The young man so 
admired them, that I made him a present of the lot^ 
one of which he paiticularly eulogized and set apart as 
being angelic. He little knew what dark and deep-Bet 
fro\^Tis his remarks were calling forth from his living 
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love. Some days after I called again, and on seeing 
the pictures, found the special beauty's face scratched 
and disfigured over the eye and nose. The young man 
thought it had been done by some of the children of 
the house ; but as the remainder were unharmed, we 
could lay the blame to no one but his lady-love. 

Fourth Division — Malanaus. — This is the most 
numerous and widely-ranged tribe, far different from 
the rest> with ramifications extending over a space of 
many hundreds of miles, and occupying localities in 
the interior and centre of the island extending to the 
heads of the Kotei, Banger Massin, and Kapuas rivers 
in the interior, and beyond Brunei in a northward 
direction. Their exodus has been, and still is, from the 
top or liead section of the Kapuas, marked blue on the 
map. And their different stages of advancement in 
civilisation are extremely interesting to observe. The 
most primitive section of the tribe are the Bakatans and 
Ukits, named firom (bukit) a hill, with the affix " an " — 
meaning hill tribes. It will be desirable to mention 
that many of their practices axe like those of the 
Samangs or Jacoons of the interior of Malacca. A 
vocabulary of the language of the latter I have as yet 
failed to obtain. The branch divisions axe severally 
called after the countries in which they reside, each 
possessing different customs and dialects; but the 
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whole coast between Rejaiig and Brunei is no doubt 
inhabited by these people. 

The branches Laliabiting the inlajid and up-rivers 
vary more, although very distinctly of the same stock. 
The names of some of those branches are Kanowit, 
Tanjong, Kajamau, Punan, Maloh, Skapan^ Kenniab, 
Bakatjin, Ukit^ and numerous others. Some few of 
these di\isions possess traditions of having come 
originally from the Kotei river, which empties itself 
at the south-east of the island. And between the 
Eejaug and the Kotei there are tribes on triljesj all 
through the centre of the island, all bearing a simi- 
larity to one another ;• yet they possess many indi- 
vidual characteristics, and differ much in customs and 
dialects. 

The more primitive branehes practise tatooing, 
variously aiTanged in their different countries : some 
are nearly covered, othei's merely have anklets, brace- 
letSj or necklaces, with a stm- or two on theii^ breasts. 
The further removed they are from civilisation, the 
more thickly are they genemlly found to be tatooed- 
The most civilised section lives coastways, and ha\ing 
much mixed with the Malays, has given up tlie 



■ Ttes© people have nevor seen the Bca, a.Bd depend upon no im- 
ported iti|ipliei for their UycUhood, in epita of their afi^ty one with 
another* 
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practice of head-hunting, and is now very unwarlike, 
but exceedingly treacherous. At the other extreme 
of the same tribe, namely, Bakatans and Ukits, &c., 
they do not value heads, but all the intermediate sub- 
divisions and branches revel in this disgusting method 
of warfare, though not in so great a degree as the Sea 
Dyaks. Part of this tribe practise human sacrifice on 
the death of any chief or man of rank, although it 
is now quite extinct on the coast, owing to inter- 
mixture with more civilised peoples, and the preven- 
tion by Government. But it is still the custom among 
the Rayans and other inland branches, who seldom 
put to death any of their own people, but execute 
unfortunate captives or slaves brought from a distance. 
These sub-tribes are a cruelly disposed people, and 
are in the habit of putting their enemies to death by 
horrible and barbarous tortures. The heads axe taken, 
but after being used at the feast are not valued. 
Some of the divisions on the coast after obtaining the 
head of an enemy, exhibit it in a public place, where 
the women, dressed in their best clothes, repeat incan- 
tations, and walk past in procession : each one taps the 
head with a piece of wood. After this ceremony, it is 
thrown away. This tribe, as before mentioned, axe 
cowardly, untruthful and treacherous, and axe capable 
of committing many horrors, but the gravest attached 
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to the Kayaiis, I feel coufident, is mthout foimdnimi, 
namely, that of canmbalisni. For during the expedition 
of 1863, there waa no sign of it, and I had abundant 
opportunities of making strict inquiries in the very 
heait of the ooimtry. Many reports of this descrip- 
tion are spread by the enemies of a people to degrade 
them in the estimation of Europeans. I have heard 
grave stories told of some of the inhabitants on the 
Kapuas river having feiils of sLx and seven inches long. 
Traders had actually seen them swinging about when 
the people were running away, and there w^ere small 
apertuj^es in benches, for the tails to penetrate when 
they were sitting down. Such reports are purely 
fabulous, and I do not believe any tribes are cannibals 
in this part of Borneo, although stories go fai- ta lead 
one to a contniry belie£ For inBtance, some Malays 
told me only a short while ago, that on an expedition 
against the Engkayas, who live on a tributiiry of the 
Kapuas, and are under the Dutch jurisdiction, they 
met with pieces of bamboo, which these people had 
throw n away in alaim ; these hollow canes were filled 
with human flesh, used as provisions. I regret that I 
am unable positively to conti*adict such statements; 
but it is my firm conviction cannibalism is not prac- 
tised on any part of the Island of Borneo. Of the sale 
of relations, and even childrc*n, though not common. 
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seven wul oiMht huooohmivo th^vn, Th,, i«h,am,Mvu 
atteml such u tUHplHy hm wo Hhuuia n Ou^u»». 'n»o 
ceremony is tlone by a jH^mm. olthor uuut uv \vm»u,m>. 
who issuppoBoa to Iw nhle t« intorjm't Swt«n h l«n|v„„^^,'^ 
and they act in various ways whilo tloing w>. J|,,^ ,^j. 
she, is comically dressetl, the costume Wing vjiritnl 
each night— going through imaginary everytlny nnuisi^ 
ments, such as fishing, pulling in boats, or climbing to 
pick firuit, and many other daily occupations. The tones 
of their continual wail are monotonously musical, and 
tibe scene altogether is not displeasing, but produces a 
sensation of pity in a spectator's mind. The actors are 
hired individuals, who receive large sums from the 
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s and audience are glad of an 

ug '^ an out/' meeting their admirers, 

fine clothes. Berasiting has much 

iomedan community, who until lately 

tised it, and were reluctant to abolish 

- the instigation of the religious authori- 

>a.yu is the more primitive, and a more 
Ceding. The actors in such a scene present 
cxd. wild appearance. The man, or woman, 
i^elled hair, twirls the head round until his 
^s show that he is almost beside himself. 
1 much sleight of hand, he is supposed to 
rith spirits, and at a certain time to gain a 

withdrawing the devil, or evil simaugat 
rom him who is possessed of sickness, 
remony is attended by much mystery and 
I once heard of an Englishman who was 

to try this remedy after a continued fever : 

iving without a companion and without 

The actors waved the beautiful betel-nut 

round his person, accompanied by mysterious 

id energetic protestations to the spirit of 

What eflFect it had upon his malady I never 

alanaus build picturesque boats, decorated 
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with flags and other embelliahments, which are dedi- 
cated to the use of departed spirits, who are supposed 
to travel in them on marine migrations. These crafts 
are placed near their graves. 

Some of the sub-tribes of this division, after the 
death of a chief of notoriety, dress the corpse in best 
clothes, with every decoration of gold about his per- 
son. The sword, and all of the available necessaries 
of life, are also attached to him. He is then placed on 
an elevated platform, as a living being, and becomes 
a public spectacle in the house. His immediate family 
take up their seats around him ; his slaves attend to 
his imagined wants with the fan, sirih and betel-nut. 
On such an occasion the house is opened to all visitors, 
the women, both old and young, form a line on one 
side, and the men on the other ; then they romp 
together with the noise and confusion of a pack of 
maniacs. These games are carried on for some days, 
and long after the corpse is in a state of decomposi- 
tion it is properly buried, or placed in order to obtain 
tibe bones on a future day. Another very absurd 
practice (now obsolete) was to drift the deceased's 
sword, eatables, clothes, jars,— r-and often in former 
days, a slave woman . accompanied these articles, 
chained to the boat, — out to sea, with a strong ebb tide 
running, in order that the deceased might meet with 
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these necessaries m his upward flight. As a imtural 
consequence, the unfortunate woman fell a Stierifiee to 
this barbaious proceeding. But in many cmm the 
Malays obtained previous intelligence of the forth- 
coming ritual, when they were in the habit of watching 
the mouth of the river to plunder the goods, as well as 
to obtain a slave foe of expense, 

I have always made it a point to attend, with con- 
siderable respect to strange people's practices^ for it k 
m well not too abraptly to laugh at superstitions 
modes, however far-fetched they may seem. On one 
occaaion, some of the Malanan people had laid the dry 
leaf of a palm, peculiady folded up, within a few yards 
of my honse, owing to some one having fallen down 
on this spot and been injured. The " Antus " (qiirits) 
in consequence had to l>e appeased. Antus, or no 
Antus^ I did not approve of the vicinity of this leaf to 
my al)ode, so picked it up and threw it away. I had 
been warned that anyone touching it woiJd get a 
swollen arm. By some unpleasant eoineidencc, within 
two days of touching the leaf, my arm. became mjianied 
and sivoUenfor more than aforimyhi afi^^wards. 

Having mentioned the four divisions of populations 
inhabiting the Sartlwak territoiy, some attempt will 
now lie made to offer a reasonable hypothesis from 
what part of the world these people could originally 
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have arrived. In works on New Zi\UaiHi jv^rtU u^uN 
the very excellent book by Dr, Thoms^^xiu we tiuvl ^^^ 
the supposed stock of the New Zealand iubaKtau^;^ i.?^ 
taken back by a circuitous course to the Idanvl vvf 
Sumatra. This supposition is based on the faet^ that 
certain words are used in their traditions K\u:iug 
relation to islands intervening, on which tbey must 
have called while on their voyage. 

There are many diflBculties to be met before it can 
be received with any degree of certainty. Customs 
and language are almost totally diflferent, but time 
would rapidly bring a change in them. Again, there 
seems a more important drawback, which is this : why 
should any people desire a change, leaving as they 
must have done, a beautifully rich country, abounding 
in every richness of cultivation with the smallest 
amoimt of labour, and even the spontaneous vegetation 
being sufl&cient for the bare wants of nature ? ^Tiy, 
again, should a people migrate with their families, at 
the expense of trials and dangers by water, from a 
warm genial climate into a cold one ? What induce- 
ment could they find to go to a place even the appear- 
ance of which was totally unknown to them, imtil 
within sight of its sandy beaches ? 

The writers on New Zealand may be allowed to 
entertain this hypothesis, for and against which there 
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li to \m said. Why should the island of 
be more likely than the Malayan peninsula 
been the home of the original stock ? Or again, 
e large inlands nearer to New Zealand and on 
course, as Celebes or Java, which again, may 
rlier period have been peopled from Sumatra^ 
umatra, in one still earlier^ had been populated from 
ie other country; 

iut Sumatra may veiy probably have been one of 
etepsj or links, m Pultm Timor another, on wMch 
New Zcalanders and others may have lodged while 
their migi'atory course. From the appearance of 
I map, the prevailing winds, and many other 
pable reasons, there is great probability that these 
mds of the Eaq|x?m An-hipeiago have been peopled 
hi the north. For if we take into consideration the 
wdfl of inhabitants in Chinas the number dying 
rly from st^-vation, and those rendered outcasts by 
I bloody wars of former times, their desire for emi- 
tion in consequence would be excessive. 
rhe Malayan Peninsula adjoins the boundaiies of 
shin China, and on the other aide of that country 
find the Chinese florking in crowds, abounding far 
sscess of the resources of the land. One may then 
lonally infer a tendency tw draw southwards, by 
d or sea. The result would follow. The nearest 
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CHAPTER IIL 

sfii — KsenaSxt — IVik ;«iM9«wai — IV<%w%»|y 1N 4 |«i»«MW^ 
Boc— Qui I fc iin^ T 3L ^» K ii «ftBbiri>-»IVnilL ^f^mnwi^ >!»» 

^alk— TkiRts^— MttK^' l n > ^ t» ly Kfc wij g (iwi4^ii i <ii iVmtw J b r - 

Dt^ Wmmi^ Inland Movii— IHficwtl ^nOku^r— H«h--l\iiMWtv 
■MB— Emdit s ckiTftbnr— DiMd fidhouN-^UMk \>ii H^pMi I'^jml* 

--Bwth of fiiend— ^^iliiaiy AKid<^--I>r»k <t»tom-AV«^lW b>r 
Suibos Ihrsks— CM Udwe— THMr pckiner--lIiJ|iv«i^lk«iH-4\^ 
plamtB— Belkf of alBkted— jS^Mcldiif c«nduc^-4Md ofrtwflli 
Qoiet rMBgn>tion> 

Juney 1853. — ^The station linggiu sownty luiKv^ 
firom SarAwak, and alx^ut twenty milos fn>n\ tho 
mouth of the Ritang Lujvir. is situatinl on a RnuiU 
river of the si\me nmne, ajid contains alnnit tivo 
thousand inhabitants, cliiefly Dyaks. 

From this date I oonsidereil myself fairly annnijj 
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to fetcH you, and fired off guns, instead of your enter- 
ing my house, and finding me fast adeep.'^ In the 
afternoon I drifted down, with one follower, in a small 
sampan on a stream (running through an extensive 
grass plot) in seaxch of deer, but to no purpose. At 
night we sat and chatted until a late hour. The next 
day I marched some eighteen miles over hill and dale, 
and the Dyaks gave me much information as to their 
customs ; and while hearing the chirps of their omen 
birds, they did not fail to initiate me into their pecu- 
liarities. We saw and entered some dirty Dyak houses 
on the hiUs, the deficiency of w^ater accounting for the 
want of cleanliness. Some of the views were gloriously 
beautiful ; and man, in such a position, feels himself 
to be a little bit of pure nature, WTiilc coming back, 
a great variety of monkeys showed themselves on the 
banks ; and on one very large one presenting himself, 
I took a deliberate aim and fired, and he feU. Any- 
thing more like a child would be difficult to find. It 
was one of the long nose species, standing about three 
feet high, with very prettily-formed legs (fat and 
round) ; the nose was loose, without the development 
of bone found in a human face ; but> altogether, I was 
glad to leave such a spectacle, and it was some time 
before I could obliterate the object and idea from mj 
mind. I called asrain at the house which the " Antu " 
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fast pace the whole of the first day over the steepest hills, 
sometimes without any path, and the guides at a non- 
plus for the proper direction ; fix)m morning till night 
they had scarcely halted, under a scorching sun, and 
parched with thirst, without any hope of water. At 
night, by moonlight, they pushed on again, until they 
nearly fell fix)m exhaustion, when they slept in any 
position with their arms on. While in this situation a 
panic arose among them, and some of the Dyaks while 
closing with each other, fell off a declivity and did not 
recover themselves till late the following day. About 
3 A.M. they again advanced, and at the opening of 
dawn the most active Dyaks reaching the enemy's 
house, advanced upon it without order, and as the 
leaders were mounting the ladder, they were struck off 
one after another by hundreds of men inside, dressed 
in fighting costume, and headed by the whole of the 
chiefs of Saribus, men heretofore on every occasion, on 
land, victorious. Our poor leaders had to retire to 
guard their wounded and dying, while the enemy were 
yelling, cheering, and beating gongs ; and even their 
women, dressed in their best clothes, were clapping 
their hands, and urging their sweethearts to the en- 
counter. As the sun arose, some of the strongest of the 
Malay force came up within shot, and took up their 
quarters behind trunks of trees, and opened fire upon 
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house ; this stopped the cheering within, but in 
my daunted the enemy. About an hour after, our 
rly chiefs came up, viewed the house of the enemy, 
iown on the hill-side in a sheltexed position, and 
5 so exhausted that children might have hacked 
r heads off. They stopped all advaaee of their 
y, and while the oldest chiefs were suffering 
rely from fatigue, a palaver was opened^ the result 
g that some of them came down, mixed with our 
)le, then partook of sirih and betel nut in a fiiendly 
ner, and promised to show our party the nearest 
back, and provide them with provisions for their 
ney. On their part, they engaged to be answer- 
for the payment of a Pati Niawa, or " a fine for 
h," for the men they had kiUed some months pre- 
sly. And thus ended this glorious encounter, 
h to our credit as peaceably-disposed people, 
''e lost a gallant chief of the Undup tribe, and 
3 others. The guides had been severely wounded, 

all were savage in the extreme. The enemy 
tved in a most polite and chivalric manner ; their 

wa% *' You have all made a great mistake in 
ing, but we are above taking a mean advantage of 
we escort you for the purpose of placing you in 
proper road for returning as quickly as possible." 
Pa Dendang had he^d of our advance since the 
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US to the end of the skies, and I don't believe there are 
any mankind here." I must confess I was becoming 
tired and weary of such monotonous and chilly work, 
and was beginning to think our guides were at fault in 
the route, but all at once, at 3 P.M., a yell and a screech 
was heard from our leading party, accompanied by 
eight or ten shots, which awoke us all from our reveries. 
The yells were soon resounding along our whole line. 
We were now on the borders of the Kajulan farming 
ground, and the enemy had showered spears at our 
leaders as they were ascending a small eminence ; but 
the muskets cleared the ground, and brought four 
down instantaneously; the remainder fled. On coming 
out from the old jungles, we could see several houses 
of the Kajulan inhabitants, and our force of Dyaks 
was proceeding double quick time towards them. On 
arriving, we found the houses deserted by the people, 
but containing much plunder, which was being col- 
lected in all directions. Some few fellows had been 
wounded, who came to me to be spat on or medicined. 
This I declined to do ; so my people gave them a 
volley of saliva over their wounds in my stead, and 
promised a speedy recovery. We halted at Lambur's 
house, which was large and new, and, as it so hap- 
pened, was all prepared with decorations for a head 
feast, which evidently was to take place in a day or 
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m perhaps sooner. The inmates must have fled 
at hast4_\ 

lile waiting for a little quiet before disposing 

slves inside, I was talking to Lela Pelawan ; and 

took a view arcmnd, he said, " Ah, this is the 

ime any of us have seen Kajulan ■ we never 

ventured to make au attacJi as far as this, 

^gh I have been at war nearly all my life, and 

attacked every place on and near the coast'' 

5 country ib undulating, and has not been inha- 

long^ — ^the soil is exti^emely good for farming* 

mvltR of their luu vests were to be seen in the 

quantity of padi stocked in their houses^ which 

cranmied^ and yet they could not be contented 

Ht committing butcheries by which heads could 

Biued, The Kajulan stream ran close by, about 

\ yards broad, and shallow, with a pebbly liottom, 

such a gentle river as is to be seen in Englond, 

Ht dangers or difficulties, peaceably wending its 

through glades and shades. The batlung was 
us, and we rested under a good i^of for the 

m 

h. — Pnrties were despatched in diflerent direc- 

to burn and destroy ; and right well can these 

i do such work Malays are useless at any- 

of the sort ; they sit quietly in the dolce far 
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remain day after day m our muddy langkaas, witli roofs 
that were very far from keeping out rain ; my flooring 
was at least foxir inches in soft mucL It rained ahnost 
incessantly, and on the first day I had adorned myself 
with the whole stock of my clothes^ and had to keep 
them on the whole time I remained in this place* 
Tea and coffee were my great comforts, and the brandy 
bottle was getting low, but I only allowed myself one 
pull morning and evening. This was sufficient for 
healthy for I never felt better or stronger. Numbers of 
the force were laid up with all kinds of complaints, of 
which, perhaps, the principal one was laziness. 

When the weather cleared, we had a magnificent 
view of the countiy around, comprising many of the 
rivers as well as the sea ; this is truly the grandfather, 
as the natives call it, of the sun*ounding Hills. 

The last day we had made up our minds to sally 
forth in force, against Hentap s fortifications, and the 
natives hatl some hope of taking it, but I had none, 
and as I was for storming,..! left it to them to make 
preparations, and for three days a large party had been 
preparing moving and standing stockades ; the former 
were for the purpose of conveying fire under a move- 
able protection, and when sufficient wood was collected, 
with a favourable wind, a blaze was to set it all in 
flames. 
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e credit for working with a considerable 
iight under the most adverse and trying 
A native's hands, during the coldest 
ot grasp an instrument for carpentering 
e stockades were soon completed, and at 
the rain ceased we congregated around 
le path to the entrance of Rentap's fort 
fly narrow, with most precipitous sides, 
position with a rifle, and watched for 
aong the enemy, but the active work I 
, who, drawn sword in hand, super- 
i much activity. The sounds were 
d the fellows carried the wood and 
er the fire of Rentap s guns. At 4 p.m. 
gained within six or seven yards from 
and the scene was truly exciting. Our 
ntly were not nimierous, and kept as 
aving the old gong, which never ceased, 
ones from the inside, wl|ich fell on the 
fellows, and muskets were being used, 
a swivel taken from us at the time Lee 
it half-past five our leaders, crouching 
»ving stockade, called for fire, and the 
. was in considerable quantities. At this 
fell, woimded from a musket shot ; then 
I, and we were obliged to return to our 
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coming down in tkis forlorn manner, an old Banting 
Orang Kaya who was with me, and who with all his 
people had lost their boats^ clothes, and everything, 
said " It is only the custom of mankind/' They were 
not all, however, so philo&ophicaDy disposed ; and I 
heard more than once, that my bird this time had not 
been a properly selected one, 

l7th. — As morning dawned some arrows were blown 
at us, — we in return peppered the banks %Hth shot, 
and proceeded again in l^ctter order than yesterday, as 
our fellows now had boats, such as they were. I 
heard of many people being cbx)wned on the night on 
which the fresh came down, and we had passed two 
dead bodies by the river's side. One JVInlay as he was 
going down in a bout, sweeping along at a pace of 
twenty miles an hour, jumped out on seeing a Dyak 
trying to get up her sides, whom he took to be an 
enemy. The imprudent Malay was rlrowned. Another 
Malay told me he had come all the way down in a 
boat by himself, and never before felt so frightened in 
his life ; he sat motionless all the time, repeating his 
prayers, as it was impossilile to do any good ; ten 
hours brought him to the cross l}oom in s^'ifety, ha\ing 
drifted more than 1 40 miles that night by the fresh 
alone. I could never learn how many poor fellows 
were drowned or \)oa\s> lost that night, but the up 
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>yaks were well supplied with the latter for a 
Fterwards. Late in the evening we reached 
ig fort, where all was well and smiling. The 
£ty our force broke up, and dispersed to their 
t homes. I wished them good-bye, and they 
happy, looking forward with a considerable 
of pleasure to the spreading of news among 
iflFerent relations ; for the narration of their 
ares is a custom to which the natives are par- 
y partial. And now all the excitement, the 
Iver of my system, within twenty-four hours 
wn to zero, for I had no one to listen to my 
>n. The only thing for me was — 

** To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and feU, 
To gently watch the forest's shady scene.'* 
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next moming, after having felt the cold of this elevated 
position very acutely, we bestirred ourselves, and took 
coffee, &c. Rentap's mustering tap on his gong was 
continual — ^how well I remembered its note. At seven 
we commenced the ascent, which is more gradual than 
upon the Sakarang side. Our Dyaks were already 
spreading up the hill, and had been on the quivtve the 
greater part of the night, as voices of the enemy had 
been distinctly heard on the borders of the jungle in 
our vicinity. We met with no obstacles in mounting 
to the summit, which we reached at a little past ten in 
the moming. Rentap's party were within his wooden 
walls, and not a living being could be seen. We 
passed the remains of my old encampment, at which I 
had spent eight days ; the wood was now rotting, but 
the exact spot where I had disported myself in the 
muddy bed was plainly visible. Our force now set to 
work to collect wood, and within an hour a small 
stockade was erected, in which our mortar was ar- 
ranged; it was mount(3d within easy firing distance of 
the enemy's fortress, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Channon the firing commenced. The shells 
were thrown with great precision, often lodging under 
the roof of the enemy's fort, at other times bursting 
over it, and more than once we heard them burst in 
the middle inside. Not a word was spoken by them, 
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followiiig was too inadequate for storming, and many 

were already retreating ; volleys of stones were flying 

round our heads, and as we retired again behind the 

stockade, another charge of grape poured into the wood 

now at our backs. The chiefs had congregated to beg 

us to desist from making any further advance, and I 

must admit that we only risked our lives needlessly. 

The natives wisely observed, " We cannot pull those 

planks down with our hands, we cannot climb over 

them, and our arms make no impression on the enemy.** 

I heard the latter distinctly call out, "Bring all . 

your fire guns from Europe, and we are not afraid of 

you.'* One young fellow was struck by a shot, and 

perhaps only slightly wounded, but he fell over the 

precipice where we had no hope of finding him. As 

he disappeared, the enemy called out, " Ah ! that's our 

share." And now what more could we do but quietly, 

with disheartened faces, prepare our paraphernalia for 

descending; many of our party were very severely 

wounded, and four killed. The enemy yelled in 

triumph, and followed us down the hill, but kept at a 

decent distance out of sight for fear of our fire-arms. 

We collected again in the house, in which we had left 

all our heavy things ; the force talked, made the best 

of matters, and were not dispirited. The Dyaks . 

buried their dead in the most secret spots, covering • 

hem. 
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raves over with leaves and dead wood^ but I 
ently heard the enemy found out the places, 
the bodies up. It is nearly an impossibility 
■" 80 as to prevent Dyaks finding out the spot, 
the wounded, one man had a shot in his eye, 
^^as turned round, though as yet not materially 
; we were afraid to oflFer the |>oor fellow any 
i^ce for fear it might enter further and touch the 
suljsequcntly the shot fell out, and the man's 
^^was partially restored. One old follow sitting 
:i me had a ball in his back, which I lalwured 
:3Eorc than an hour, with a blunt penknife, and 
I succeeded in extricating it. On seeing the 
^he man was never prouder in his life ; and caror 
fitting it away, lie thought himself " bertuah " 
:aerable). He stores that article among Im 
s, which he eaanries around his waist when in 
^ous positions* The natives set a high value on 
iharms, and a case was brought before me, only 
rt time since, in which a Pangeran (a prince of 
blood) summoned a man of low degree for 
I lost his charms, whieli he stated had been 
d down for generations. The value he required 
30, or 7^. It appears the defendant had bor- 
. these articles, and had accidentally lost thera, 
(|uuy, the charms in questiun were known by 
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